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Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


If  you  don't  "believe  that  this  is  a  rapidly  changing  world,  and  that 
there's  progress  even  in  such  everyday  matters  as  summer  wash  dresses,  all  you 
have  to  do  these  days  is  to  visit  the  dress  shops  and  yard  goods  counters,  or 
listen  to  the  questions  women  are  asking  about  the  new  fabrics  they  are  finding 
in  the  stores.     The  textile  manufacturers  are  putting  on  the  market  this  year 
all  sorts  of  new  inventions  for  summer  wear  —  new  fabrics  designed  not  only 
to  look  different  but  to  give  more  comfort  and  convenience  and  service  to  the 
wearer.    Fabrics  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  Grandma  was  a  girl.     They  have 
even  progressed  considerably  since  last  summer.     Cottons,  linens,  silks  and 
synthetics  —  all  have  made  strides  in  new  directions.    No  wonder  so  many 
women  are  inquiring  about  how  to  use  and  care  for  them. 

So  today  the  questions  before  the  house  are  those  that  have  come  in 
from  listeners  about/the  new  summer  fabrics. 

For  example,  here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  ladv  who  wants  to  know  about 
some  linens  and  cottons  which  she  has  seen  advertised  as  "wrinkle-proof." 

To  answer  the  question,  I  am  going  to  refer  her  to  the  clothing  people 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  who  this  season  have  been  trying  out  the 
various  new  dress  materials. 

Here  is  what  they  have  to  say  about  this  certain  new  finish  which  our 
questioner  calls  "wrinkle-proof."    They  say:  "One  of  the  old,  old  summer 
problems  for  women  has  been  wrinkling  and  creasing  of  clothing.     Those  two 
most  popular  summer  fabrics,  cottons  and  linens,  have  been  some  of  the  worst 
offenders.     The  hotter  the  day  and  usually  the  busier  the  wearer,  the  more 
clothing  wrinkled.    Textile  manufacturers  have  worked  for  years  on  the  problem 
and  have  recently  made  substantial  progress  in  overcoming  wrinkling.  Some 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  notably  the  British,  were  the  first  to  discover 
a  way  of  treating  linen  with  resin  to  help  it  hold  its  shape.    Many  imported 
summer  fabrics  now  on  the  market  have  been  treated  this  way.    Lately  American 
manufacturers  are  taking  up  the  idea.     So  this  season  the  shopper  will  find 
linens  and  cottons  and  also  synthetics  on  the  market  labeled  1 wr inkle-proof ' 
or  'anti-crease'  or  'non-crush'  or  some  other  such  term.    Probably  'crease- 
resistant'   is  the  best  way  to  describe  them  since  none  of  the  fabrics  are 
entirely  proof  against  all  creasing.    But  they  wrinkle  less  than  ordinary 
fabrics  and  they  recover  from  crushing  more  quickly." 

The  clothing  people  suggest  that  dresses  made  of  these  materials  might 
be  especially  convenient  for  vacation  use  this  summer,  since  they  will  endure 
packing  in  suitcases  and  trunks  with  less  wrinkling  than  most  fabrics. 
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They  also  suffer  less  creasing  in  damp  weather.     By  the  way,  wrinkle  resis- 
tance has  its  advantages  not  only  in  clothing.     It  is  also  a  convenience  and 
a  labor-saving  quality  in  slip  covers  for  furniture. 

Now,  here  are  a  couple  of  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  home 
dressmaker  ahout  making  un  these  new  materials.     The  clothing  people  have 
found  that  some  of  these  fabrics  tend  to  stretch  and  bag  at  the  back  of  the 
skirt  somewhat  if  made  up  in  a  garment  that  fits  its  wearer  too  tightly. 
In  their  experience,  wrinkle-resistant  fabrics  are  most  satisfactory  in  a 
comfortable  rather  than  too  close  a  fit.     Another  poiiit  —  since  the  fabrics 
are  made  to  resist  creases,  naturally  they  are  not  adapted  for  dresses  having 
many  pleats  or  folds.     On  damp  days  they  are  inclined  to  roll  rather  than  to 
hold  a  sharp  edge.     The  clothing  people  report  that  along  hem-lines  and  at  the 
edges  of  collars  and  cuffs  or  wherever  you  want  a  knife  edge,  stitching  close 
to  the  edge  will  help. 

As  to  the  care  of  these  fabrics,  the  temperature  of  the  washing  water 
is  the  most  important  consideration.     The  labels  on  most  of  these  materials 
advise  washing  them  as  you  would  fine  silks  —  that  is,  with  warm  rather  than 
hot  water.    This  is  because  too  hot  water  tends  to  destroy  the  crease-resistant 
finish.    But  the  clothing  people  have  found  that  these  fabrics  iron  just  as 
untreated  cottons  or  linens  or  s^/nthetics  do,  except  that  perhaps  they  are  a 
little  easier  to  iron. 

As  for  the  cost,  these  new  wrinkle-resistant  fabrics  are  more  expensive 

than  ordinary  fabrics  but  when  you  consider  the  saving  of  labor  and  time  in 

laundering  and  pressing  and  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  in  wearing,  the 

clothing  people  say  the  extra  cost  is  often  worth  it  in  the  end. 
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Now  for  the  second  question.     A  housewife  who  is  planning  to  make  a 
summer  party  dress  for  her  young  daughter  inquires  about  the  new  organdies 
or  lawn  which  she  hears  hold  their  stiffness  without  starch. 

The  clothing  people  say  that  this  stiff  but  starchless  finish  is 
another  new  development  of  the  last  year  or  so.     Organdies,  lawn,  chiffons 
finished  this  way  you  can  wash  and  iron  in  the  usual  manner  except  that  you 
don't  need  to  bother  with  starch.    They  just  take  on  their  natural  crispness 
as  you  iron  them.     But  the  textile  people  suggest  that  before  you  buy  such  a 
fabric,  you  inquire  whether  this  stiff  finish  is  guaranteed  permanent  or 
whether  it  will  last  for  only  a  few  launderings. 

As  always  in  summer,  the  week's  mail  contains  several  questions  about 
color- fastness  and  shrinkage.     Women  are  still  troubled  about  the  dress  that 
grows  too  small  on  its  first  trip  to  the  wash  tub,  and  the  color  that  runs 
in  washing  or  fades  in  the  summer  sun. 

The  clothing  people  give  a  very  cheering  report  on  these  problems  this 
summer.     They  say  that  the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  working  on  color  and 
shrinkage  for  many  years,  now  are  in  a  fair  way  toward  having  these  troubles 
licked.     Colors  are  growing  faster  and  faster.     But  if  you  believe  in  playing 
safe  you  will  still  read  what  the  label  says  about  the  color  and  also  ask  the 
salesperson  whether  the  fastness  of  the  dye  is  guaranteed.    As  for  shrinkage, 
many  of  the  new  wash  fabrics  are  now  going  through  a  shrinking  process  at  the 
factory.     But  not  all  —  yet.    And  not  all  those  that  are  shrunk  are  completely 
shrunk.     So  the  label  that  says  "Thoroughly  Shrunk"  or  "Will  not  shrink" 
naturally  is  safer  than  the  one  that  says  only  "Pre- Shrunk. " 
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